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Memorabilia. 


N the December number of Antiquity, 

a delightful article from the pen of 
Signor Guido Calza, Director of the 
Excavations at Ostia, puts us in possession 
of an outline of what has now been accom- 











intended to receive the ashes of servants and 
slaves, and decorated with mythological 
paintings, primitive, however, and obviously 
painted by unskilled hands. 

The editor, under the heading ‘ Iona,’ 
contributes the results of a few days’ field- 
work last summer in the famous island. For 


| Columba’s landing-place—seeing he arrived 


plished in laying bare the ancient port of | 


Rome. 
streets had been, in part, uncovered; six or 
seven acres of land explored; not more than 
six buildings brought to light. To-day a 
thorough exploration of some forty-nine 
acres has been carried through; forty roads 
have been uncovered; the buildings un- 
earthed number over one hundred. 
ground-plan is that of a Roman colony, so 
similar to our newer modern cities, with 
straight roads and evenly distributed houses. 
The importance of the city in imperial times 
becomes more and more evident as its public 
and private buildings are revealed. Baths 
are very numerous; and those recently ex- 
cavated near the Forum were provided with 
rooms for sun-bathing. The private build- 
ings in many cases anticipate our modern 
methods of housing, being apartment-houses 
of many storeys. In architectural style 
these display the different ideas of individual 


Twenty years ago but four or five | 


yu 
The | 
| respondent Dr. J. M. 


| the first actress to marry a peer. 


builders, and Signor Calza notes one which | 


is clearly the forerunner of the great palaces | , 
| places; names are changed; playbills and 


of the Renaissance. The mosaics, paintings, 
stucco-work and _ terra-cotta everywhere in 
abundance are chiefly of interest for the 
medley of diverse elements combined in 
them. The mosaics, in particular, are very 
noteworthy and original. In sculpture the 
outstanding finds are the portraits—among 
them the finest extant portrait of Trajan. 
Not far from Ostia, in the old triangular 
‘“Tsola Sacra,’’ has been found a complete 
Roman necropolis of the second to the fourth 
centuries A.D. Here archtecture and decora- 
tion offer much that is excellent—‘‘ not,’’ 
our author says, “ unlike good Tuscan cin- 
quecento architecture.’’ The well-to-do were 
buried in chamber-tombs, in full-sized sarco- 





not direct from Ireland, but from the Scotch 
mainland—he prefers one of the eastern bays 
to that at the south end of the island pro- 
posed by a writer in 1701. He thinks if 
more probable, on the whole, that the island 
was not inhabited when Columba landed 
there. For the site of the first monastery, 
seeking what fits Adamnan’s description, he 
proposes a certain round enclosure, hitherto 
unnoticed, on Cnoc nan Carnan—a site, he 
says, that should be excavated—‘‘ but by a 
super-expert and with a pen-knife.”’ 


E December number of the Genealogists’ 
Magazine contains the lecture on 
‘ Theatrical Families,’ delivered to the Soci- 
ety of Genealogists last March, by our cor- 
Butitocw. ‘ Who’s 
Who in the Theatre’ carried over from 
‘The Green-room Book’ of 1906 a nucleus 
of families compiled by Dr. Buttocu, num- 
bering, to start with, only seventeen, in- 
creased by now ‘to over a hundred. They 
begin with the first years of the eighteenth 
century. In 1722 Anastasia Robinson was 
Some 
thirty-two other actresses have done the like. 
In only four cases has the issue of the mar- 
riage succeeded to the peerage. The difficulty 
of tracing the early theatrical families is 
immense. Children are born in all sorts of 


newspapers present but fragmentary records. 
Since anyone who chooses now goes on the 
stage without loss of standing, changes of 
surname have become less frequent, and the 
record of stage families correspondingly 
easier to keep. Still, in part from the in- 
accuracies about dates into which players 
making returns are apt to fall, the bio- 
graphy of actors is still an affair of much 
care and patience. After some account of 
James Robertson of Dame Madge Kendal’s 
family ; and mention of Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, of proved descent from the Dun- 
can whom Macbeth slew, he tells us that some 
forty of the families he deals with begin 
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with a player beyond whom it is not possible 
to trace them. He mentions one or two in- 
stances of a link between players and well- 
known personages of widely differing charac- 
ter. Thus Miss Gladys Cooper is connected 
with Wordsworth, and William Terriss des- 
cends from George Grote. 

An interesting note in a preliminary para- 
graph informs us that the Germans have 
become ‘‘ the greatest providers of circuses, 
which are run on a colossal scale in the 
Fatherland, and involve millions of capital.”’ 


WARWICKSHIRE correspondent sends 


us a cutting from the Birmingham Post | 


of Oct. 17 last, giving particulars of two 
valuable manuscripts, which, framed and 
hung in the Beauchamp Chapel, have been 
added to the treasures of St. Mary’s, War- 
wick. The first is the original and import- 
ant Charter by which, in 1123, Roger New- 
burgh, Earl of Warwick, granted to the 
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church the right to have a Dean and Chap- | 
ter, with privileges like those of the Canons | 


of Lincoln, Salisbury, York and St. Paul’s, 
London. A fourteenth-century copy of this 
deed is contained in the cartulary of the 
College preserved in the British Museum. 
The original deed is endorsed in the hand- 
writing of the fourteenth-century scribe, and 
numbered with the same number by which 
it appears in the cartulary. 

The second document is a letter of Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, 
addressed to three Warwick men who were 
managing his affairs and at the moment 
actually engaged on the building of the 
Beauchamp Chapel. The letter is dated Apr. 
19, without year date; from its being writ- 
ten at Calais, and from internal evidence, we 
can tell the year was 1455. The King- 
maker’s seal is appended and the representa- 
tion in it of his well-known badge of the 
bear and the ragged staff would seem to 
be its first extant occurrence. The writer of 
the account reminds us that Richard Beau- 
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illustrates this by the good story of the Ger- 
man Professor who, at an Oxford garden- 
party, witnessed the performance of mum- 
ming by a group of greybeard mummers from 
the Cotswolds ‘‘ manifestly the real thing. ’ 
The show being over, the Professor button- 
holed the eldest man and, among many other 
questions, asked him if women ever took part 
in this play. ‘‘The old man,’’ says Dr. 
Marett, ‘‘ recoiled in horror.’’ ‘‘ This here 
mumming,’’ he declared, ‘‘ be more like par- 
son’s work.’’ Something of that touch of 
natural religion Dr. Marett would be will- 
ing to see introduced into attempts at re- 
vival, in the form of a quickened sense of 
dependence upon nature, illustrating what 
he means by May-morning at Oxford and 
the singing on the top of Magdalen Tower. 
At first merry catches were then sung, for 
which the seventeenth century substituted a 
hymn; and now it is suggested that an old 
spring song—such as ‘ Sumer is icumen in ’— 
might be added. May-morning at Magdalen 
Tower makes considerable popular appeal-- 
we are told that at least a thousand per- 
sons were assembled there this year at sun- 
rise. Perhaps that is a sign that some sort 
of revival of seasonal celebrations with song 


and dance need not be purely artificial. 
interesting article in the December 


N 
A American Review is Mr. Gregory Mac- 
donald’s’ ‘ Mr. Selfridge’s Solution.’ Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge has declared to ‘the Bos- 
ton Conference on Rural Distribution, that 
both in England and America there are too 
many shops. Dividing the number of in- 
habitants by the number of shops, you get 
about eighty customers to each shop. If 
you take into consideration the way in 


| which the large and very large stores take 


much and very much more than their share, 


| hundreds of thousands of small shops will 


champ, the King-maker’s father-in-law, used | 


indeed both the bear and the ragged staff as 
badges, but not together. 


HE first article in No. 
Volume of the Journal of the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society is Dr. R. R. 
Marett’s discussion of the survival of these 
ancient arts and the possibility of their re- 
vival. He gives some reason to think that 
such remains from ancient times as still 
show activity among us, preserve something 
more of their original flavour of natural re- 
ligion than might have been supposed, and 


2 of the First | 


be seen to have no more than from seven 
to twelve families as daily customers. Not 
only so—there is also in these too many shops 
too much merchandise. Mr. Selfridge’s 
remedy is to have retail businesses licensed, 
thereby imposing limitation: or alternatively 
to re-introduce the guild system by which 
no person could enter into a business with- 
out the official sanction of the particular 
guild concerned. This proposal, limiting 
merchandise as well as shops and stores, 
ignores the fact that there are plenty of 
people in the world who really need more of 
many kinds of necessary commodities than 
for one reason or another they can at pre- 
sent procure. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GORSUCH FAMILY. 


(See 2S. xii. 249, 335, 382, 443; 3S. i. 
213, 354). 


‘EVENTY years ago a _ correspondent 

opened discussion on the Gorsuch fam- 
ily with an inquiry concerning Charles, 
Richard and Lovelace Gorsuch, presumably 
brothers, who were amongst the earliest set- 
lers of Talbot and Baltimore counties in 
Maryland, U.S.A. No definite information 
about these three emigrants was forthcom- 
ing at the time, but as they were three of 
the sons of the Rev. John Gorsuch, D.D., 
Rector of Walkern, Herts, the following 
notes on that incumbent and his family of 
Gorsuch, Gorsage or Gossage, have been col- 
lected. 

The foundation is the pedigree printed in 
the ‘ Visitation of London, 1633-4’ (Harl. 
Soc. Pub., xv. 327), which commences with 
William Gorsuch of London, merchant, 
“descended out of Lancashire from Gorsuch 
nigh Ormchurch.’’’ The site of Gorsuch was 
apparently about 4 miles north-west of 
Ormskirk, in the neighbourhood of Scaris- 
brick Bridge and La Mancha. It is des- 
cribed as being in the vicinity of Preston 
since the Heralds sat there to hold their 
Visitation in 1664-5. <A pedigree of the fam- 
ily of Gorsuch of Gorsuch appears in the 
printed record of that Visitation (Cheetham 
Soc. Pub., Ixxxv. 123), but only the descent 
of the eldest sons is given (the favourite 
names being Thomas, James, Edward and 
George). William is not mentioned, and 
was therefore presumably a younger son. 
The family was apparently of yeoman stock, 
and did not produce any arms at the Visita- 
tion. The parish registers of Ormskirk 
contain numerous entries of the family in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century, but 
neither William nor any of his descendants 
can be definitely identified, with perhaps the 
possible exception of an Edward Gorsuch, 
whos son Edward was buried 1 July, 1611. 

The Visitation of London records that in 
1577 a grant of arms, Sable, two bars en- 
grailed argent between three fleurs-de-lis or, 
was made by Cooke Clarenceux to Robert 
Hillson or Hilson (d. 1582), merchant of 
London. William Gorsuch had married his 


niece, Alice, and the Hilson arms were ‘‘con- | 


tinued to the descendants of Gorsuch.’’ Wil- 


| uncle.’’ 


liam Gorsuch died a young man in 1575/6, 
leaving his widow Alice and young son 


| Daniel, whom he put in the custody of his 
| uncle, Robert Hilson. 


His will, made on 
18 Jan., 1575 (P.C.C. 9 Carew), describes 
him as a citizen and mercer (and later as 
a skinner) of London. He desires to be 
buried in his parish church of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, and, according to the custom of 
the City of London, leaves his goods and 
chattels in three equal parts. The first part 
goes to his wife. The second part goes to 
his son Daniel on his marriage or majority: 
but if he dies before, it is to be shared 
equally between John Langton, mercer, and 
William Watson, draper. The third part 
is reserved for the payment of debts, legacies, 
etc. The legacies are, to Joan Browne, my 
kinswoman dwelling with me a mourning 
gown and £5 on her marriage, to twelve poor 


| men a gown each, to the poor children of 


Christ’s Hospital 40s., to uncle Robert Hil- 
son a gelding, bridle and saddle and my 
best knives, and to the same, and William 
Watson and their wives black gowns. He 
remits a year’s service to his apprentice, 
Thomas Dagger, and puts his young son 
Daniel under the custody of uncle Robert 
Hilson. By a brief codicil he gives a gown 
and ten shillings to Mother Gregorye of 
Hendon, and twenty shillings to ‘‘ cosen John 
Thilyard dwelling with Master Hilson his 
Wife Alice, the sole executrix, re- 
ceives the residue. The overseers are Rob- 
ert Hilson and William Watson; and the 
witnesses Thomas Browne, scrivener, and 
John Shawe, his servant. The will was 


| proved on 28 May, 1576. 


The uncle, Robert Hilson, who thus took 
charge of his grand-nephew, Daniel Gor- 
such, was a citizen and mercer of London. 
He and his wife Katherine were childless. 
Seven years after undertaking the rearing 
of young Daniel, during which time presum- 
ably the mother Alice died, he himself died 
also. By his will, made 15 Mar., 1582/3 
(P.C.C. 20 Butts) he leaves £5 to the poor 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, £5 to 
poor prisoners in Ludgate, £3 each to the 
poor prisoners in the Wood Street and Poul- 
try counters, 10s. to each poor godchild (to 
the total of £5), a gown each to twenty poor 
men, 10s. each for the marriage of poor 
maidens (to the total of £30), and 400 marks 
to the Mercers’ Company as stock for mak- 
ing loans to young freemen of the Company, 
which is to be administered by his servant, 
James Finch. He provides £5 for fifteen 
sermons within two years, eight at his 
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parish church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 
and seven at Stanmer church, Middlesex, to 
be preached by Master Baptiste Willoughby, 
who also receives £6 1ds. 4d. for a gown. 
Money legacies are left to his sister, Joan 
Swyster, to Hilson Swyster, his godson, son 
of brother-in-law John Swyster, to Andrew, 
son of William Frynd of Stanmer, when 
twenty-one, to Elizabeth, Andrew’s sister in 
marriage, to Agnes, daughter of Richard 
Francklyn the elder of Stanmer, on mar- 
riage, and to Daniel, son of William Bar- 
leys of Canterbury, fletcher, ‘‘ my cousin,”’ 
at twenty-one. To his great-nephew and 
ward he leaves 100 marks at his marriage 
with Katherine Burnell, ‘‘ daughter of my 
brother-in-law John Burnell clothworker ’’ 
and to the said Katherine and her sister 


Anne £10 each on their marriage. To the 
same brother-in-law he leaves ‘“‘ my greatest 
house at Edgeworth in Little Stanmer 


parish ’’ (Edgware, Little Stanmore) in 
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occupation of Kempton Butcher, and to his | 


own wife his smaller house in Edgeworth 
for life, and thereafter to the poor of Great 
Stanmer. His London mansion, house and 
tenement adjoining in the tenure of John 
Westram, is fully described 
tenement called Pepperqueene on the east, 
the river Thames on the south, a messuage 
with the sign of the Griffin on the west and 
Thames Street on the north. 
chased this from William Claybrooke, gent., 
and now leaves 
life, with remainder to his great-nephew 
Daniel Gossage and his heirs, or in default 


| wife of 
as having a | 
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such as ‘‘ late Alderman’s deputy of Bishops- 
gate.’”’ They had three children, John, 
Katherine and Mary. (Katherine became 
the wife of Thomas Haynes of Auborne 
(Aldbourne), Wilts, and had a son Daniel). 
In 1632 he purchased the advowson of Walk- 
ern, Herts, and on 28 July of that year pre- 
sented the rectory to his son, the Rev. John 
Gorsuch, D.D., building the parsonage 
house for him. 

His will (P.C.C. 165 Lee: in Virginia 
Magazine, xvii. 502-3; and xxv. 84-5), made 
at Walkern on 6 Oct., 1638, was proved on 
24 Nov. the same year. In it he describes 
himself as late citizen and mercer of Lon- 
don, ‘‘ where I was born.’’ According to the 
custom of the City of London, one third of 
his property goes to his wife, one-third to 
his children, and one-third is at his own 
disposal. He leaves to his wife Alice, rents 
in Southwark held by lease of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, also rents in 
Bishopsgate Street, and other London pro- 
perty, for life, with remainder to his son 
John; but if John predeceases her, then to 
John’s wife Anne. Daughter Katherine, 
Thomas Haynes, receives £500; 
Anne, John’s wife, £20; godson (and grand- 


| son), Daniel Haynes, £5. Grandson John, 


He had pur- | 


it to wife Katherine for | 


son of John, is left all the freeholds in Wes- 
ton, Herts, lately purchased from Robert 
Rumbold. Lands which he had lately con- 
tracted to purchase from Mr. Kimpton of 
Weston for £1,626 16s., are to be settled to 


| the use of John’s other children, Daniel, 
William, Katherine, Robert and Richard. 


of issue to brother-in-law John Swyster and | 


his heirs, or in. default of issue, to Robert 
Swyster and his heirs, or in default of issue, 
to his ,own right heirs specially barring 
Edward Swyster, Robert’s brother. Wife 
Katherine, his sole executrix, receives the 
residue. Brothers-in-law John Burnell and 
John Swyster are appointed overseers; and 
Andrew Turnor, notary public, witnesses 
the will. It was confirmed by the testator 
on 19 Dec., 1583, with Thomas Ware, Rich- 
ard Gourneye and Andrew Turnor as wit- 
nesses, and proved on 8 Jan., 1583/4. 
Whether Daniel Gorsuch married the lady, 
Katherine Burnell, whom his great-uncle 
had marked for him, we do not know: but 


his (second?) wife was Alice, daughter of | 


John Hall of London, merchant.! The 
Visitation of London, 1633-4, describes Gor- 





1 Commencing with the year 1594 John Hall 
was elected annually one of the Bridge War- 
dens of London Bridge, for twenty-four years. 
His last year of office was 1618. 


| lons 
| bears inscription : 





If Mr. Kimpton confirms the sale, ‘‘ brother- 
in-law Jonathan Browne? and Mr. Berisford 
of Munden’ Herts with my son John’? are 


appointed — trustees. Other  legatees are 
cousin Edward Gorsuch of Lancashire, 


cousin Ferdinando Morecrosse, cousin Mar- 
garet Browne, cousin Barnard, brother (in- 
law) Jonathan Browne (overseer of the will), 
Richard Beresford and William Gorsuch. 
Wife Alice and son John are appointed exe- 
cutors. The witnesses are John Beale, 
Francis Backwith, Jonathan Waller and 
Nicole Clarke. 

Daniel Gorsuch died two days after mak- 
ing his will. His monument, on the south 
wall of the chancel of Walkern church, re- 
presents him and his wife kneeling on cush- 
beneath semi-circular canopies, and 


2 Jonathan Browne, Doctor of Common Law,,. 
was the second husband of Anne Lovelace (née: 
Barne) mother of Anne Gorsuch. 

3 Of Libury manor, Little Munden. 
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) 


in ye month of July 1638 cavsed ys tombe to | 


be made for himself & his wife Alice by whome | 
he had three children John Katherine & Mary | 


his age being yn 69 yeares 6 monthes and odd 
dayes who died the eighth daye of October 
A°DO 1638. 
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The monument has three shields, two (at | 


the top, and to dexter respectively) which 
display the arms of Gorsuch, and the other 
to sinister which bears Argent semé of cross- 


crosslets gules three griffins’ heads erased | 


sable langued gules, Hall. The Gorsuch 
arms in 1877 were also in the east window 
with crest, Issuant from a ducal coronet 
party per pale argent and gules, a lion 
argent. Another shield in the same 
window bore the arms of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, Gules issuant from clouds a demi- 
virgin couped below the shoulders with hair 
dishevelled, proper, vested or, crowned with 
an eastern crown, all within an orle of clouds 
of the second: Crest, a maiden’s head as 
in the arms. But when the chancel was re- 
built between 1873 and 1879 under the rec- 
tor, William James Boys, these shields were 
lost. 

Daniel’s widow Alice survived him twenty- 
five years. Her will, made on 7 July, 1662, 
while living at Weston, Herts, was proved 
on 3 Feb., 1662/3 (P.C.C. 17 Juxon: in 
Virginia Magazine, xxiv. 85). She leaves 


money legacies to grandsons, Robert, Rich- | 


ard, Charles and Lovelace Gorsuch, Eliza- 
beth Powell, and all other children (un- 
named) of John Gorsuch. Her lease, 
with about five years to run, of about 
£52 a year, in St. Olave’s, Southwark, pay- 
able by Frances Wilkinsonne and Richard 
Daniel, is to 


Anne, daughter of grandson Daniel Gorsuch, 
John, son of grandson William, and Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth, children of grand- 
daughter Katherine Whitby. The residue 
is left to grandson Daniel, who is appointed 
executor. The witnesses are KEdmunde 
Hinde, Dorothy Caesar and John Crouch. 
The Rev. John Gorsuch was instituted rec- 
tor of Walkern on 28 July, 1632. He had 
married, about the year 1628, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Lovelace, Kt., of Bethers- 
den, Kent,5 by his wife Anne, née Barne, 





4 Probably mistake for Anne. 

5 His will (P.C.C. 60 Barrington) made on 
15 July 1622 mentions his children Richard, 
Thomas, Francis and Anne. It was proved on 
3 June 1628 without any alteration, and so does 
not contain any evidence of Anne’s marriage. 


be divided equally between | *. : ; 
Johanna? and Frances, daughters of John, | tioned the Archbishop, saying 
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Daniel Gorsnor cittizen & mercer of London | and sister of Richard Lovelace the poet. 


Before coming to Walkern, they had three 
children: Daniel (born c. 1629), John and 
William; then came Katherine, baptized 26 
Nov., 1633, Robert, baptized 19 Nov., 1634, 
Richard, baptized 13 Apr., 1637, Anne, bap- 
tized 13 Mar., 1639, Elizabeth, baptized 13 
May, 1641, and Charles, baptized 25 Aug., 
1642. Two others, Lovelace and Frances, 
were born after that date, when their father 
had been ejected from the living, and are 
not recorded in the Walkern registers. 

The years of John Gorsuch’s incumbency 
at Walkern were stormy ones. At Christ- 
mas, 1636, he had some trouble with his 


| parishioners over the question of communi- 


cating at the altar-rails. The following 
Easter Sunday the same trouble arose 
again. A certain Thomas Humberstone and 
his wife, having duly given notice that they 
intended receiving the Holy Communion, 
came up from the nave and knelt in the 
chancel but advanced no further. There- 
upon the rector and his curate refused to 
administer the Communion unless they came 
up to the rails. This resulted in a letter 
from them to the Archdeacon, who, after 
interviewing Gorsuch, wrote them ‘“‘ a per- 
suasive letter to reform their carriage.’’ In- 
stead of that, they petitioned the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who at once took their part, and 
instructed the rector to administer the Com- 
munion to all who presented themselves 
kneeling in any part of the church, under 
pain of suspension in him and deposition 
of his curate. Gorsuch then appealed to 
Archbishop Laud and asked for the case 
to be referred to the Court of High Commis- 
sion. Humberstone and his wife also peti- 
that they 
were ready “to receive either at the rails 
or in the chancel.’’ Thus Gorsuch won his 
point, and was instructed to take no fur- 
ther steps against them.7 But no doubt the 
ill-feeling engendered by this dispute 
rankled, and was one of the reasons why 
Parliament ejected him in 1642. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Ward was installed in place of 
Gorsuch, and had to allow Mrs. Gorsuch £20 
a year, namely a fifth part of the stipend, 
for the maintenance of herself and children. 
Like many other ejected clergy, Gorsuch 
came under the scourge of John White, who 

6 The entries are derived from the Bishop’s 
Transcripts, as the Walkern parish register 
before 1680 is lost. 

7 These details are gathered from the V.C.H. 


' Herts, iv, 335, 336 
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wrote of him in his ‘ First Century of Scan- 
dalous Malignant Priests,’ published in 
1643, 


the benefice of John Gorsuch, Doctor of Div- 
inity, Rector of the Parish Church of Walkerne 
in the County of Hertford is sequestered for 
that he is a common haunter of Ale-houses and 
Taverns, and often drunke; and oft sitteth 
gaming whole nights together, and is seldome 
in the Pulpit, preaching scarce once a quar- 
ter; And hath often denyed many of his Par- 
ishioners the Sacraments of the Lord’s Supper, 
without any cause shown, and refused to ad- 
minister it to such as would not come up to 
the railes. And endeavoured to hire one Jones 
to ride a troop-horse for Prince 
serve under him against the Parliament, ... 


named, were Fooles, etc. 


Though ejected from the living, Gorsuch | 


apparently still continued to live at Walk- 
ern, greatly to the discomfort of the new 


rector, who complained that Gorsuch took | liam Whitby of Warwick County, Virginia, 


away ‘‘by force and detained the corne of 


the gleabe, of good value to the prejudice her with two children William and Eliza- 


| beth. 


of the said Mr. Ward.’’ Mrs. Gorsuch was 
therefore called upon to show cause why she 
should not ‘be debarred of her allowance 
of £20 a year for the said wrong and con- 
tempt. It was left to Mr. Ward to with- 
hold payment if he wished without incurring 
contempt of court.8 Simon Smeath, Vicar 
of Weston, succeeded Ward at Walkern, and 


still found Gorsuch such a nuisance that he | 


persuaded Manchester to send Fairclough of 


Weston with a body of men to seize and | 


eject him. In order to escape them, appar- 
ently, Gorsuch hid in a haymow and was 


smothered. This is surmised to have been | 


about the year 1647. Thus ended the stormy 
life of this persecuted and apparently pug- 
nacious rector. The Rev. Thomas Tipping, 


Vicar of Ardeley, writing about the year | 


1740, has given us the record that ‘‘ he left 
a very good name.”’ 

So Anne Gorsuch was left to face the world 
with a family of eleven children, the eldest 
not yet twenty years old. Daniel and Wil- 
liam remained in England, but of what be- 
came of John and Frances there seems to 
be no record. 
fore 1651, emigrated to America with Rob- 
ert, Richard and Anne, and was followed 
soon after by Elizabeth, Charles and Love- 
lace in charge of Katherine; and they settled 
in Lancaster County, Virginia. The fact 





8 Add MS. 15671, fol. 253: quoted by Cussans 
in ‘ History of Herts, Broadwater Hundred,’ p. 
84. 





Rupert, to | 


and hath published a wicked Libell against the | north 


Parliament, That some of the Lords whom hee | 


Apparently their mother, be- | Point on the Patapsco River, 


| 
| that the Lovelace family had many connec 
| tions with Virginia, and her brother Colonel 
| Francis Lovelace (later Governor of New 
| York), had been there some years, probably 
| led Anne to take this step. But she did not 
survive long in her new home: and on 2 
June 1652 letters of administration of her 
estate were issued to her eldest son Daniel, 
who had remained in England, as she haa 


| ‘deceased in parts beyond the seas.” 
(P.C.C. Admons. 1652). So it fell to 
Katherine to mother her brothers and 
sisters. 


On 22 Feb., 1652/3, a patent was issued to 
Theo. Hoane for 720 acres of land on the 
side of the Rappahannock River, 
Lancaster County, for the transportation of 
fifteen persons into Virginia, amongst whom 


were Katherine, Charles, Lovelace and 
Elizabeth Gorsuch. (Virginia Land Office 
Records). 


The same year Katherine married Wil- 
but he was dead before 9 Oct. 1655, leaving 


She thereafter returned with them to 
England. In 1657 Richard, Robert and 
Charles Gorsuch petitioned the court of 
Lancaster County that their sister Katherine 


| Whitby might be appointed their guardian 


for their English interests and Francis 
Moryson (afterwards Governor of Virginia) 
guardian for their Virginia _ estate. 
Katherine was dead before 1669, when her 
son William went back to America and was 
placed under the guardianship of his uncle 
Thomas Todd. The will of this son William 
was proved on 26 July 1677, and from it 
it appears that his sister Elizabeth may 
have married Joseph Sumners. One of the 


| legacies mentioned in the will is ‘‘ £200 out 


of rent due to me out of Kent in England.” 

Anne Gorsuch was married probably be- 
fore 1657 as she did not join with her 
brothers in their petition for appointment of 
guardians. Her husband was Captain 
Thomas Todd of Mobjack Bay, Gloucester 
County, a member of the Todd family of 
Denton, County Durham, England. In 
1664 he and his wife removed to North 
near the 
present Baltimore City. Captain Todd died 
at sea on board the Virginia on the way to 
England. His will dated 26 Feb. 1675/6 
was proved in London in March 1678 (P.C.C. 
29 Reeve), and probated in Maryland on 30 
May 1677. It mentions ‘‘ Robert Gorsedg 
and my parcell of land lying on old England 
which the said Robert Gorsedg is now 
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possessed of.’’ He left at least five children, 
Robert, Anne, John, Johanna and Francis, 
all born before the removal to Patapsaco 
River. The will also mentions a son Thomas, 
and there was also another daughter 
Averella. Anne married secondly, probably 
in the year 1677, Captain David Jones, and 
after his death in 1687, thirdly Captain 
John Oldton, who outlived her. There were 
no children of these two marriages and she 
died probably before 13 Nov. 1697. 

Elizabeth Gorsuch was one of the four 
children settled by Theo. Hoane on the Rap- 
pahannock River in 1652/3; but as she did 


Lawrence Times, great-grandmother of Wil- 
liam Onslow Times, who is still living at 
Hitchin, Herts. 

Robert and Richard were taken by their 
mother to Virginia. On 7 April 1657 they 
and their brother Charles petitioned the 
County Court of Lancaster, Virginia, that 


Francis Morrison, Esq., might be their 
guardian. In the following December, 
Charles, then aged fourteen, chose his 


brother Robert as guardian. In 1659 Robert 
took up land on the north side of the 
Patapsco River, where Baltimore City now 


| stands, and married about the same time. 


not join with her brothers in their petition | 
for guardianship in 1657 she may have been | 


married by that date. Her marriage can 
certainly be dated before 1662, when “she is 
mentioned in her grandmother’s 
Elizabeth Powell. Her husband was Howell 


Powell of Corotoman River, Lancaster 
County, Virginia, and later of Baltimore 
County and “Talbot County, Maryland. He 


died on 7 Sept. 1704; but the latest record 
of her is dated 16 Jan. 1680/1. 


Frances, the youngest daughter of the 
family, is mentioned in her grandmother’s’ 


will in 1662, but nothing further is known 
about her. It is uncertain whether she went 
to America with the rest. 

Daniel Gorsuch, the eldest son, remained 
in England, where he administered his 
mother’s estate in 1652. On 1 Feb. 1659 he 
purchased from Henry Chauncy a messuage 
and two closes near Walkern Church, 
Herts. Three years later he was executor 
and residuary legatee under his grand- 
mother’s will, and at that date had a 
daughter Anne who is remembered in the 
will. 


will as | 


His wife was murdered by Indians on 11 
April 1661; and thereafter he returned to 


England. He was living in England in 
1675-76 as his’ brother-in-law Captain 
Thomas ‘Todd’s_ will, mentioned above, 
testifies. 


Richard took up 300 acres of land by the 
Patapsco River at the same time that his 
brother did, in 1659. He died intestate on 


|2 April 1677, administration being granted 


| with 


to his widow Elizabeth. His widow, left 
six children, Ann, Mary, Richard, 
Elizabeth, Sarah, and Charles, married be- 


| fore 23 Sept. 1678, Samuel Hatton of Talbot 


County. Her second husband died probably 
in 1687-8 and she married thirdly Herman 
Foakes. 

Charles was settled by Theo. Hoane on the 
Rappahannock River in 1652, and in 1657 


| was placed by the Lancaster County Court 


John, the second son, aged about eight 
years in 1638, received under his grand- | 


father’s will certain freeholds in Weston, 
Herts. Apparently he was not taken to 
Virginia ; and as his grandmother’s will in 
1662 does not mention him he had probably 
died before that date. 

William also remained in England. His 
marriage is recorded in 1660, amongst the 


Marriage Licences, Westminster (Harl. Soc. 
Pub., xxvi, 53) 
William Gorsuch of Weston, Herts, gent. 


bachelor about 25 married Catherine Morgan 
of St. Margaret’s Westminster —— about 
2, at Marybone, Middx., 12 Oct. 1660 

His grandmother’s will in 1662 mentions 
his son John. He died in 1698, leaving a son 
Daniel, whose daughter Christiana married 
Mr. Sheppard and was the mother of Mrs. 


under the guardianship of his brother 
Robert. He appears first on the Patapsco 
River in 1661-2. His first wife, married in 
1677, was Sarah, daughter and heir of 
Thomas and Priscilla Cole? of Cole’s Har- 
bour, Patapsco River, Baltimore County. 
He then followed his brothers Richard and 
Lovelace and brother-in-law Howell Powell 
to Talbot County, Maryland. This family 
migration from Virginia to Maryland was 
probably due to religious persecution. The 
three brothers and the Powells had joined 
the Society of Friends, and found it advisable 
to make a change of settlement to a more 
tolerant part of the country. Sarah 
Gorsuch died soon after 6 July 1689; and 
Charles in 1690/1 married Ann daughter of 

9 This Thomas Cole may have been the one 
who is noticed in the Annapolis, Maryland, 
Patent Records as having in 1649 transported 
himself and hhis wife Priscilla to Maryland, and 
settled in Arundel County on the Severn, but 
lated patented Maiden’s Choice and Cole’s Har- 
bour, Baltimore County. It is uncertain what 


' part of England he came from. 
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John and Mary Hawkins of Arundel 
County. There were at least three sons, all 
by the first wife, John, Thomas and Charles, 
who all married and _ Ileft numerous 
descendants in Baltimore County. There 
was also perhaps another son Robert, but no 
daughters are known. 

Lovelace is mentioned in his grandmother’s 
will in 1662. He was settled by Theo. Hoane 
on the Rappahannock River in 1652. In 
1661 he was in Maryland and removed with 
his brothers to Talbot County. His first 
wife was Rebecca Preston of Dorchester 
County, whom he married at the house of his 
brother-in-law Howell Powell on 23 Oct. 
1679. There was one son, Lovelace, born in 
1685. He married secondly Hannah Walley 
in 1696 and she bore two sons William and 
John. His will is dated 1 Jan. 1703. 

These sketchy notes on the American 
connection of the Gorsuch family are derived 
from the very able and thorough series of 
articles by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, of Balti- 
more, which were published in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, vols. 
XVll, xxiv-xxvii. I am indebted to Miss S. 
E. Hanna, of New York, for directing my 
attention to them. 

H. ¢: 


MISTLETOE AND CHRISTMAS. 


\ YSTERIOUS in its origin, mistletoe has 

a long history as a magic plant. Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica ’ writes :— 


ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


They surely speak probably who make it an 
arborous excrescence, or rather super-plant, 
bred of a viscous and superfluous sap which 
the tree itself cannot assimilate. 


In a later passage he talks of 


the ancient Druides, the great admirers of the 
Oak, especially the Misseltoe that grew there- 
on; which according unto the particular of 


Pliny, they gathered with great solemnity. For 
after sacrifice the Priest in a white garment 


ascended the tree, cut down the Misseltoe with 
a golden hook, and received it in a white coat; 
the virtue whereof was to resist all poisons, 
and make fruitful any that used it. 


A few centuries ago, 


NOTES AND ‘QUERIES. 


| life, 


mistletoe branches | 


were carried from house to house on the first | 


of January by 
a New Year’s gift of friendship, and earlier 


young men and maidens, as | 


still the plant was gathered with special | 


rites as being medicinal and_ preservative. 
This may be a survival of the Druidical use. 


Mistletoe, in Latin viscum, becomes qui in 
French, which Cotgrave in his English- 


| fallen out of fashion. 
' Dickens kiss very 
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French Dasani of 1611 notes in the 
following phrase :— 

Au-guy-l’an neuf: the voice of countrey 
people begging small presents, or new-yeares. 
gifts, in C ‘hristmas; an ancient tearme of rejoic- 
ing, ‘derived from the Druides. 

Leaving aside the use of mistletoe as the 
Golden Bough, suggested by Virgil in Aeneid 
vi, 205, and developed in Frazer’s classic 
treatise, I turn to Matthew Arnold. In his 
‘Balder Dead’ he begins with Balder sup- 
posed immune to injury by any sort of 
weapon and slain by 

the fatal bough 

Of mistletoe which Lok the Accuser gave 

To Hoder, and unwitting Hoder threw— 

*Gainst that alone had Balder’s life no charm, 

Arnold gives the legend in a long note 
from the Edda. Balder’s mother had ex- 
tracted an oath from all things not to harm 
him, but she forgot one little shrub that 
grows on the Eastern side of Valhalla, which 
is called Mistletoe and which she thought 
too young and feeble to crave an oath from. 
This story has been connected with the kissing 
rite by an addition which is not, so far as 
I know, more than a conjecture. It is 
suggested that, when Balder was restored to 
the mistletoe was given to the goddess 
of Love and everyone who passed under it 
received a kiss to show that it was the 
emblem, not of death but of love. This claim 
of a kiss has not been traced earlier than 
the nineteenth century. Dickens makes great 
play with it in chap. xxviii of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
which presents Christmas festivities at 
Dingley Dell. But here the mistletoe was 
suspended from the ceiling of the kitchen. 
Writing a few years before ‘ Pickwick’ i 


Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany,’ Vol. xxi, Sir 
J. E. Smith says of the kissing rite: ‘In 


polite life it is as obsolete as some better 
things, and left to the kitchen.’’ This 
does not seem true of 1842, for at that date 
‘The Epic’ of Tennyson, which introduces 
the earlier form of the ‘ Morte D’ Arthur, 
begins :— 
At Francis Allen’s on the Christmas eve,— 
The game of forfeits done—the girls all 
kiss’¢ 
Beneath the sacred bough and past away. . 
Later, however, the party discussed 
How all the old honour had from Christmas 
gone, 
Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In some odd nooks like this. 
So the kissing rite at that date may have 
The young people in 
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takes place in the kitchen. Washington 
Irving in his ‘ Christmas Eve’ mentions the 
same place with an elaboration new ‘to me :— 

The mistletoe is still hung up in farmhouses 
and kitchens at Christmas, and the young men 
have the privilege of kissing the girls under 
it, plucking each time a berry from the bush. 
When the berries are all plucked, the privilege 
ceases. 

In the article on ‘ Christmas Day ’ which 
follows, Irving represents the parson as re 
buking the sexton for having used mistletoe 
to decorate the church. He observes that 
it ‘‘ had been deemed by the Fathers of the 
Church as unhallowed, and totally unfit for 
sacred purposes.’” This prohibition was not, 
however, universal in early days, or in 
force everywhere in the nineteenth century. 
In ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ 1841, Book II, 
chap. ii, a country Christmas shows mistle- 
toe used in the church, and also appar- 
ently in the big house of the Squire. In 
‘Coningsby,’ 1844, it does not figure as part 
of the consciously archeological Christmas 
of Book IX, chap. i. 

The earlier use at Christmas is clear from 
Herrick, who has two poems on ‘ Ceremonies 
for Candlemas Eve,’ ‘ Hesperides,’ 892 and 
980. The latter begins :— 

Down with the rosemary, and so 

Down with the bays and mistletoe; 

Down with the holly, ivy, all, 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas Hall. 

‘ Noble Numbers,’ 114, ‘ To God,’ begins :— 

Lord, I am like to mistletoe, 

Which has no root, and cannot grow 

Or prosper but by that same tree 

It clings about; so I by Thee. 

The mistletoe had an odd sacred connexion 
in the fourteenth century. It was called 
Lignum Crucis, being one of the many 
things supposed to have supplied the wood 
for the Cross of Christ. So, like the Elder, 
it gained a double reputation, as a potent 
charm and as “ baleful,’’ the adjective used 
in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ II, iii, 95. 

‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ a song of the 
‘forties by T. Haynes Bayly, tells the story 
of an unfortunate bride’s death in a chest 
which closed with a spring. The season of 
Christmas holiday is set by the opening line, 

The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
and the refrain is, “‘Oh, the mistletoe 
bough.’’ But there is nothing about a kissing 
rite and the plant is only used to connect a 
well-known tragedy with Christmas. I have 


heard a spectral old lady sing the song at | 
that season but I suppose it is now forgotten. | 


Vv. R. 


| DunLop (180 12/94) T. 
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KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 


(See ante pp. 293, 309, 329, 347, 368, 380, 
398, 418). 


| Built by David and William Henderson and 


Co., Ltd., Partick, Glasgow. 


28 May, 1915. Sunrrowrr. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’? sloop. Completed 7 July, 1915. 
1,290 T., I.H.P. 2,000 approx. Served in 
Baltic 1919. Sold 1921 and _ re-named 
Lanpya under private ownership. 

6 Nov., 1915. Araprs. ‘‘ Flower Class ”’ 
sloop. Completed 14 Dec., 1915. 1,290 T., 
I.H.P. 2,000. Sunk by German destroyer in 
North Sea 10 Feb., 1916. 

21 Dec., 1915. ASsPHODEL. ‘* Flower 
Class’ sloop. Completed 10 Feb., 1916. 
1,290 T., I.H.P. 2,000. Sold to Danish Navy 
1920. 

3 Feb., 1916. Berserts. 


? 


‘‘Flower Class’ 


sloop. Completed 17 Mar., 1916. 1,290 T., 
I.H.P. 2,000. Sold 1923. 
9 Nov., 1916. Hotprerness. T.S. Mine- 


sweeper. Completed 2 Mar., 1917. 840 T., 
I.H.P. 2,200. Served in Baltic 1918-19. 
Sold 1924. 

1 Feb., 1917. Merynett. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Completed 25 Apr., 1917. 840 T., 
I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1922. 


Built by Wm. Simons and Co., Ltd., 
Renfrew. 


This firm built the merchant brig JANET 
in 1811, then re- 
moved to Isle Aux Noix, near Montreal, 
where the first three vessels (315/454) T. 
were merchant vessels. They were followed 
by four others for His Majesty’s Service. 
Two of these were gun-boats (names un- 
known) ; they were built in 1813. The third 
was :— 

Linnet, 16, (350) T. Launched 2 May, 
1814. B.M. give (300) T. 

The fourth :— 

ConFIANCE, 37 (1,200) T. Launched 16 
Aug., 1814. B.M. give (800) T. 400 men. 

Both these vessels surrendered to Ameri- 
cans with CHusp, 11, (110) T., and Finca, 
11, (110) T. (classed as gun-boats and may 
be the two mentioned above), also twelve gun- 
boats of (40 to 70) T. on Lake Champlain 
owing to failure of promised military sup- 
port, 11 Sept., 1814. 

29 June, 1915. 
Class’ sloop. 1,250 T., 


PRIMROSE. “ Flower 
I.H.P. 2,200 


Sold 1920. 
| 24 Jan., 1916. 
: oRess). S.S. 


ANCHORITE (ex PRo- 
Mooring-vessel. Serving at 
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Devonport, 1932. 

7 Mar., 1916. LosBerra. 
sloop. 1,250 T., I1.H.P. 2,200. Presented to 
Newfoundland Government 1920. 

36 Mar., 1916. Sreapy, S.S. 
vessel. 
1933. 

31 Mar., 1916. Lupin. ‘‘ Flower Class ”’ 
sloop. 1,250 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Served in 
Baltic 1919, 

7 May, 1917. Sournpown, T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Laid down 1916. Completed 1917. 
750 T., I.H.P. 1,800. Scrapped 1925. 

20 June, 1917. Trepwortu. T.S. 
sweeper. 
1916; completed 1917. 
tender after the War. 

1 Nov., 1917. Sprrata. 
sloop. 1,290 T., I.H.P. 

12 Mar., 1918. SILENE. 
sloop. Sold 1921. 

14 May, 1918. CtonmeL (ex STRANRAER). 
T.S. Mune-sweeper. Sold 1922. 

28 May, 1918. Drepcot. Oiler. Cap- 
acity 4,000 Tons. 7,589 T., I.H.P. 2,500. 

27 June, 1918. SHERBORNE (ex TARBET). 
T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 
Sold 1928. 

23 Aug., 1918. TriInG (ex TEIGNMOUTH). 
T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 
Sale List 1927. 

24 Sept., 1918. Tiverton. T.S. Mine 
sweeper. Laid down 1916; completed 1918. 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 


Mine- 
Used as a diving- 
“* Flower Class ”’ 


2,500. Sold 1921. 
‘* Flower Class ”’ 


5 Nov., 1918. Tonsripcr. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 
17 Dec., 1918. Trater._ T.S. Mine- 


sweeper. Laid down 1918; completed 1919. 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 

3 Mar., 1919. Exeryx. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. (Navy List 
1932 gives her as 710 T., I.H.P. 2,200). 

16 Apr., 1919. Truro. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. (As TIveRTON). Sold 1928. 

31 May, 1919. Ketietr (ex UPPINGHAM). 
800 T., 1.1.2. 2,200. 
ing-ship ; commissioned 23 Feb., 1920. Serv- 
ing 1932. 
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Mooring- | 
Serving at Portsmouth September, | 
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sweeper. 800 T. I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1921. 
The following mine-sweepers were can- 
celled after the Armistice :— 
TAIN. YEALMPTON and WEMBDON. 


Storelighters :— 
1 Aug., 1916, “‘“D.X. 21.’’ 8 Aug., 1916, 
| “* D.X. 22.” 8 Sept., 1916, ‘‘ X.220,’’ and 


| 11 Sept., 1916, 


| 645 T., I.H.P. 2,000. 


“* X.221.”” 


Built by Ailsa Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
at Troon. 
APHIS. 


15 Sept., 1915. River gun-boat. 


Completed 19 Nov., 


| 1915. 


750 T., I.H.P. 1,800. Laid down | 


8 Dec., 1915. Brr. River gun-boat. 645 
T., 1.H.P. 2,000. Completed 21 Mar., 1916. 
26 Jan., 1916.  Ascor. Paddle mine- 
sweeper. 810 T. Completed 25 Apr., 1916. 


| Blown up by torpedo off Faro Islands, 10 


Nov., 1918. 

4 Apr., 1916. ArHerstone. Paddle 
mine-sweeper. Completed 4 July, 1916. 810 
T. I.H.P. 1,400. Sold as a cross-Channel 
packet 1927. 


14 June, 1916. CHELMSFORD. Paddle 
mine-sweeper. 810 T., I.H.P. 1,400. Com- 
pleted 29 Aug., 1916. Sale List 1927. 

8 Mar., 1917. Brtvorr. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Completed 29 June, 1917. Sold 
1922. 

8 June, 1917. Bicester. T.S.  Mine- 
sweeper. Completed 11 Sept., 1917. Sold 
1923. 


19 Dec., 1917. Banpury. Paddle mine- 


sweeper. 810 T., I.H.P. 1,400. Completed 
1 Mar., 1918. Sold 1923. 
26 Feb., 1918. HARPENDEN. Paddle 


mine-sweeper. 810 T., I.H.P. 1,400. Com- 
pleted 10 May, 1918. 
29 Apr., 1918. AperparE. T.S. Mine- 


sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Completed 
| 3 Oct., 1918. 

11 June, 1918. Apsinepon. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Completed 


Completed as survey- | 
| BURGH), 


12 Aug., 1919. Protea (late CRozIER), | 


(ex VERWOOD), (ex VENTNOR). 
I.H.P. 2,200. Completed as surveying-ship 
and commissioned 23 Feb., 1920, as Crozier. 
Transferred to South African Government as 
surveying-vessel, and re-named Protea in 
1921. Paid off April, 1933. 

12 Sept., 1919. Wem (er WaLMeER). 
Mine-sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 
1921. 

Wexrorp.  ‘T.S. 


10 Oct., 1919. Mine- 


800 T., | 
| sweeper. 


TS. | 





11 Nov., 1918. Navy List 1925. 

26 Aug., 1918. LramIncTon (ex ALDE- 
T.S. | Mine-sweeper. Completed 
> 1918. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 


21 Nov., 1918. Anpury. T.S. Mine- 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Completed 
20 Feb., 1919. Spelt AtpBury in 1925. 
White Paper. 

17 Jan., 1919. ALRESFORD. (As last). 
Converted as tender for Navigation School, 
Portsmouth. Completed 26 May, 1919. 800 
T., I.H.P. 2,200. Serving 1933. 

21 Feb., 1919. Braurertr (ex AMBLESIDE). 
Completed 10 Sept., 1919. 800 T., I.H.P. 
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2,200. Converted to surveying-ship and 
commissioned 25 Mar., 1920. 

30 Apr., 1919. CoLLINSON (ex AMER- 
sHAM). Completed 10 Nov., 1919. 800 T., 
I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1922. She was converted 
to surveying-ship and named after Vice 
Admiral Sir Richard Collinson, K.C.B., 
who joined the scientific branch of the Ser- 
vice in 1828, and became Deputy Master of 
Trinity House, 1875. Obiit 13 Sept., 1882. 
Her name is not included in the annual 
‘Report of Admiralty Surveys’ ordered to 
be rendered annually to the House’ of Com- 
mons from about 1879. 

15 Aug., 1919. AppLeporE. T.S. 
sweeper. Completed 27 Dec., 1919. 


Built by A. Stephen and Sons at Linthouse, 
Glasgow ; formerly A. Stephens and Sons. 


25 Nov., 1915. Nosie (ex Nisus). Des- 
troyer. Completed 15 Feb., 1916. Jutland 
1916. Sold 1921. 

27 Feb., 1916. Nomap. Destroyer. 1,025 
T. Completed 8 Apr., 1916. Sunk in action 
in North Sea 31 May, 1916. 


Mine- 


6 Apr., 1916. Nizam. Destroyer. Com- 
pleted 29 June, 1916. Sold 1921. 

27 July, 1916. Prince. Destroyer. Com- 
pleted 16 Sept., 1916. Sold 1921. 

26 Sept., 1916. Pytapes. Destroyer. 


Completed November, 1916. Sold 1921. 

11 Jan., 1917. Srurceon. Destroyer. 
Completed February, 1917. Sunk ‘‘U.B.54”’ 
on 11 Mar., 1918. Sold 1926. 

13 May, 1917. Screprre. Destroyer. Com- 
pleted May, 1917. In action 4 Oct., 1918. 
Sold 1926. 

22 May, 1917. Tormentor. Destroyer. 
Engined by William Beardmore and Co.; 
completed August, 1917. 1,065 T., 27,000 
S.H.P. Sold 1929. Broke adrift off Mil- 
ford Haven whilst being towed to ship- 
breakers 13-14 Dec., 1929. Feared lost. 

4 <Aug., 1917. Tornapo. Destroyer. 
Completed October, 1917. 1,091 T. Sunk 
by mine in North Sea 23 Dec., 1917. 


15 Dec., 1917. Vesper. Destroyer. Com- 
pleted 1918. 1,300 T., 27,000 S.H.P. Navy 
List 1925. 

28 Feb., 1918. Vuiperre. Destroyer. (As 
VesPER). Completed April, 1918. 

8 May, 1918. Voyacrer. Destroyer. 


Completed 1910. 1,300 T., 27,000 S.H.P. 
Navy List 1925, etc. 

23 Sept., 1918. Sapre. Destroyer. 
pleted November, 1918. 1,075 T., 
S.H.P. Navy List 1925. 

1919. Sarponyx. Destroyer. Completed 


Com- 
27,000 


April, 1919. 1,075 T., 27,000 S.H.P. Navy | 





List 1925. 


1919. Satapin. Destroyer. Completed 
July, 1919. 1,075 T., 27,000 S.H.P. Navy 
List 1925. 

Built by Ayrshire Dockyard Co., Litd., 

Irvine. 
29 Feb., 1916. CHrepstow. Paddle mine 


sweeper. Delivered 2 June, 1916. 810 T., 
I.H.P. 1,400. Sale List 1927. 


7 Apr., 1916. Croxton. Paddle mine- 
sweeper. Delivered 15 June, 1916. Sold 
1922. 

15 June, 1916. DONCASTER. Mine- 
sweeper. Delivered 19 Aug., 1916. Sold 
1922. ‘en: 


31 July, 1916. Repcar. Paddle mine- 
sweeper. Delivered 22 Nov., 1916. Sunk by 
mine off Dover, 24 June, 1917. 

9 Sept., 1916. Eerinton. Paddle mine- 
sweeper. Delivered 26 Oct., 1916. 810 T., 
1.H.P. 1,400. Sold 1922. 

5 Mar., 1918. Burstem (ex BLaKENEY). 
T.S. Mine-sweeper. Delivered 10 July, 
1918. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sale List 1928. 


15 May, 1918. Bancnory. T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Sold 1922. 

30 July, 1918. Resotve, and 

21 Nov., 1918. Responp. Tugs. Deliv- 
ered 16 Sept., 1918. 

May, 1919. Braprirecp. T.S. Mine- 


sweeper. Sold to Bombay S.N. Co., 1920. 
12 Aug., 1919. Gooxte (ez BripLIncTon). 
(Re-named IRwett later). Mine-sweeper. 
Converted to R.M.V.R. drill-ship 1926. 
11 Sept., 1919. BrixHam (ex BLoxHam). 
Mine-sweeper. Delivered January, 1920. 
Sold 1923. 


Built by Ferguson Bros. (Port Glasgow) 
Ltd., Port Glasgow. 


3 June, 1916. Kempton. Paddle mine- 
sweeper. 810 T., B.M. 746 T. Completed 
26 June, 1916. Sunk by mine off Dover, 24 
June, 1917. 

7 June, 1917. ‘‘ H.P.12,” and 

29 Nov., 1917. ‘H.P.13.’’ Hospital 
paddle steamers for Mesopotamia. Com- 
pleted 6 Sept., 1917, and 12 Feb., 1918, res- 
pectively. B.M. 967 T. 

19 July, 1917. Rocer pe CovERLEY. 
“Dance Class.” T.S. Tunnel mine- 


sweeper. 251 T. Completed 9 Nov., 1917. 

21 Sept., 1917. Quapritte. ‘* Dance 
Class.’’ (As last). 

Admiralty Trawlers 330-331 T. :— 

17 Jan., 1918. Joun Dutron. Completed 
29 Mar., 1918. 

11 Mar., 1918. NicnHotas Dean. Com- 
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pleted 24 Apr., 1918. 


27 Mar., 1918. Jounxn Dunn. Completed 
22 May, 1918. 
14 May, 1918. Robert DrumMonp. 


Completed 26 June, 1918. 


26 Aug., 1918. Wut~t1am Honor. Com- 
pleted 27 Sept., 1918. 
26 Sept., 1918. JoHn HicHianp. Com- 


pleted 6 Dec., 1918. 
Four ammunition carrier barges (shipped 

abroad in pieces for re-erection) :— 
** A.C.1096,’’ ‘* A.C.1097,”’ 

** A.C.1099.”’ 
2 Aug., 1918. 


* A.C.1098,”’ 


Roticatt. T.S. Tug. 


739 'T. Completed 5 Nov., 1918. 

16 Jan., 1919. Roxzuicker.’ T.S. Tug. 
817 T. Completed 25 Apr., 1919. 

Six rescue tugs of 465 T. :— 

17 Dec., 1918. Sr. Ass. Completed 5 
Mar., 1919. 

15 Apr., 1919. Sr. Anne. Completed 12 


June, 1919. 


14 May, 1919. Sr. Grizes. Completed 13 
Aug., 1919. 

26 June, 1919. Sr. Hiriers. Completed 
26 Sept., 1919. 


21 Aug., 1919. St. CLEMENTs. 
4 Nov., 1919. 


15 Sept., 1919. Sr. Omar. Completed 
31 May, 1920. 

2 Nov., 1929. Discovery. Royal re- 
search ship. Completed 13 Nov., 1929. 
1036 T. 

Built by Robert Duncan and Co., Port 

Glasgow. 

1920. War Arripr. Oiler. 

JoHN A. RUPERT-JONES. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be peaianeounteieg 


ECUEIL DES A¢ ‘TES DE HENRI 
II.’—M. Berger, who revised and com- 
pleted Delisle’s great collection, in his note 
on No. viii. writes :— 
Ce qui est certain, 


souscription du connétable Henri d’Essex, dis- 
gracié cette année, & la suite d’un combat 
contre les Gallois 

Again, on No. xxvi.: 

Or la présente piece porte la souscription du 


connétable Henri d’Essex, qui & la suite d’un | 


combat malheureux contre les Gallois fut 
disgracié en 1157 (Guillaume de Newburgh, 
éd. Howlett, t. 1, p. 108; Gervais de Cantorbéry, 
éd. Stubbs, t. 1, p. 165). 

But this argument is based. on a misappre- 
hension; for although the battle took place 
in 1157, the disgrace of Henry did not follow 


Completed | ‘ 


| immediately. The account by Gervase doubt- 
|less implies that it did, but William de 
Newburgh says that the single combat with 
Robert de Montfort, who accused him of 
treason, took place subsequently—‘‘ postea ”’ 
|--and promises to deal with this duel sub- 
sequently, which he unfortunately forgot to 
do. But Robert de Torigny (ed. Howlett), 
p. 218, and Ralf de Diceto (ed. Stubbs), 
i. 310, agree that the duel took place in 
1163. Henry being defeated, his life and 
lands were forfeited, but the King allowed 
him to become a monk at Reading. Accord- 
ing to the account which Henry himself gave 
long afterwards, he was so badly wounded 
that he was supposed to be dead and _ his 
body was given to the monks for burial. He 
attributed his defeat to St. Edmund, who 
seems to have intervened, in the unsporting 
way in which the Greek deities intervened 
in the fighting round Troy. (Chron. Joc. de 
Brakelonda, ed. Rokewode, pp. 50-52). 
Robert de Montfort may have been inspired 
by the hope of recovering the honour of 
Haughley and office of constable, formerly 
vested in the Montfort family (cf. Round, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 327). If so, 
he was disappointed, as the King seized and 
retained the honour. 

Reverting to the ‘ Recueil,’ the effect of 
this mistake on the dates assigned to char- 
ters is fortunately slight. Only five charters 
| are affected, and two of those, Nos. xxvii. 
| and xxviii, are attested by John Bishop of 
Worcester, who died in 1157. Warin Fitz 
Geroud the chamberlain (of the Exchequer) 
| who died in 1158, attests the same two 
charters, also Nos. viii. and xxvi. This 
leaves only No. ix. which, if it is authentic, 
very probably belongs to 1155 or 1156, as M. 
Berger supposes. G. H. Waite. 


(HANGING LONDON.-—I have not seen 
it noticed, but Sackville Street can no 


| longer be named as ‘‘'the street without a 
e’est que l’acte ne peut | 


pas étre postérieur a 1157, puisqu’il porte la | 


lamp-post.’’ The old site of Lincoln Ben- 
nett’s, the hatters, has been replaced by a 
new building housing Lloyd’s Bank, which 
formerly occupied the “‘ gateway’ into Pic- 
_cadilly, opposite St. James’s Church. The 
| side of the bank’s new building, erected last 
| year, is flanked on the pavement in Sack- 
| ville Street by a lamp-post of the ordinary 
character. 

Another change of a noticeable character 
| as regards traders, is the Fifty Shilling 
| Tailor, who now occupies the old Bank 
premises. 


W. H. Mancuee. 
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- Readers’ Puede, 





author of a one-volume folio book, of 

fifteen pages, entitled : 

sang a Birds systematically arranged in 
Five Tables, showing the Comparative Distri- 
bution and Periodical Migrations, and giving 
an Outline of the Geographical Range, of 376 
species 
which was published by Messrs. Van Voorst. 
of London, in 1879. He was a Lieutenant 
in the 3rd Hussars, and later a Captain 
and Major (1882-5) in the Royal South Lin- 
colnshire Militia. He was also a Fellow of 
the Linnean Society from 1877 ‘till 1883, 
and, in 1881, was residing at Wernddu 
Farm, Abergavenny. He is believed to have 
died in the ’eighties, leaving a widow. 

Further information is desired about this 
author, more especially whether he wrote 
any more ornithological works, and also the 
date of his death. 

H. S. a. 
[RADE TERMS, 1767.—I should be much 
obliged for exact definitions of the fol- 

lowing trade terms mentioned in ‘ Sketch- 
ley’s Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Walsall Directory,’ published in 1767 :— 


Draw-boxes. — Made by the steel-toy 
makers. 
Chapes.—There were sixty-six chape- 


makers, filers and forgers in Walsall, and 
twelve in Birmingham. 
Mullen-bits. 


Stifts. 

Also, what is to be understood by the fol- 
lowing :— 

Hornblower, Widow, performs Operations 


with the Electrical Machine. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


HE FALCK LAWS.—The five Franciscan 
nuns, in whose memory Gerald Manley 
Hopkins wrote ‘The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land,’ were proceeding to America from Ger- 
many as exiles under the Falck laws, when 
they perished by shipwreck at the mouth of 
the Thames, March, 1875. What were the 


occasion and purpose of these laws? Are | < : 7 ‘ 4 
ings in the more prominent libraries. 


ahs oeenie 
they still in operation ? PEREGRINUS. 


HE CROWN JEWELS AND GEORGE 

IV.—Is it a fact that the Crown jewels | 

Were in pawn, and had to be withdrawn 

from pledge for the coronation of George IV ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


aerial AND GUEREES. 


| to me. 
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| PARKES (MERKES) IN SOMERSET.-- 


Can any reader inform me of any fam- 





ily of the name of Markes or Merkes (or 
Ga0RGs PETER MOORE.—He was the | 


any modification thereof) in the County of 
Somerset, bearing arms? 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


HE NOAH’S ARK.—I observe that the 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives 1846 as 
date of the first appearance of this toy of 
toys. Could any correspondent tell me who 
first made it and sold it? Is it of foreign 
origin? At the present day I can find only 
expensive examples, but I remember that in 
my youth one could buy cheap little arks 
with the well-known figures of Noah and his 
wife and children and the pairs of animals 
—not very artistic, but amusing, and also 
numerous ; to-day they are more artistic but, 
1 think, fewer in number. I should be glad 
to know anything of the history and any- 
thing of the literature—if there is any—of 

this toy. 

Noau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF 

BRITISH NEWSPAPERS. — I have 
used the ‘ N. and Q.’ series with great profit 
in preparing my ‘ Bibliographical Register 
of British Newspapers and _ Periodicals 
printed in the Jnited Kingdom before 1801.° 
This work, which has engaged my constant 
attention for over seven years, is nearing 
completion, and is about to be published. 
In it all that is known or has been written 
on the subject has been brought together and 
synthesized, plus a great deal of original 
matter to be gained only by a first-hand 
study of the individual issues themselves. 
The newspaper and periodical press of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Canada, 
India, and British West Indies and other 
colonial possessions, is thoroughly covered. 
The U.S., which for a time was a colony 
previous to 1800, is excluded. Almanacks 
also are omitted as representing a speciality 
in themselves. The larger libraries have 


| been personally visited and their holdings 


listed, but there remains a great deal that 
is deposited in the smaller libraries, in many 
cases exceeding in respective value the hold- 


I should appreciate it if any library, 
especially British and Continental libraries, 
having any issues of British newspapers 
printed before 1801, would report the same 
Please give issue numbers wherever 
possible, especially for isolated or short and 
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scattered files. It is highly important that | 


continuous runs of certain papers should be | 


pieced together by locating whatever issues 
may be extant anywhere throughout the 
world. It has been very difficult to find a 
continuous run, even in scattered places, of 


such a well-known newspaper as The Times | 
It is even more import- | 
ant and difficult to do this for newspapers | 
whose titles have been well-nigh forgotten 


previous to 1801. 


except by the antiquarian and scholar. That 
such a service would be of the greatest value 
to posterity needs no brief, 
all readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ will make a defin- 
ite effort to report w hatever issues they may 
have, in order to preserve and make known 
the existence of one of the most precious heri- 
tages of the British people, the British news- 
paper before 1801. 
W. J. Lane. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


(APITAL LETTERS AFTER FULL 
STOP. — ‘‘ When in doubt,’’ says the 
‘ Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,’ under 
‘ capitalization,’ ‘‘ use lower case.’’ There 
is not usually considered to be any doubt 
about the use of a capital after a full stop 
closing a sentence. Some writers, however, 
use a small letter in that place, and some 
editors of texts reproduce the usage. Thus 
Tovey’s edition of Gray’s Letters follows 
Gray’s practice, and makes new sentences 
begin with a small letter. This is not kind 
to the reader—at least as the printing of 
that edition exemplifies it. The eye does 
not always distinguish between full stop and 
comma, and the conclusion of a sentence is 
not shown invariably by the spacing. There 
is a tendency in modern printing to reduce 
capitals, and I believe that some recent books 
have been set according to the plan of Gray’s 
Letters. I should be glad to hear of ex- 
amples. Is there anywhere any discussion 
of the matter? And can any writers be 
mentioned who—whether in their books or in 
their correspondence — reject the ordinary 
rule that a new sentence must begin with 
a capital ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


OHN BOWLES.—Particulars of this Lon- 


don publisher, temp. George III, are de- 
sired. Did he leave descendants ? 


E. E. Cope. 


OMAS CALTON.—A London goldsmith 
temp. Elizabeth. His 
wanted. 


EK. E. Cope. 


and I trust that | ; ; 
| continued to the time of the Commonwealth, 


pedigree is | 
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‘y AJOR J. R. TURNBULL: DELHI. — 

Can anyone interested in military bio- 
graphy tell me anything about a man of 
this name who published, c. 1858, a series of 


| sketches made in Delhi pets the siege ? 


Did he produce any other work ? 


Soa 
THE KING’S CUP-BEARER, XVI 
CENT.—What, temp. Edward VI, were 


the duties of this officer? Was he required 
to be resident at court? What were the 
emoluments of the place? Was the office 


or re-established after the Restoration ? 
H. F. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION. — A 

friend is desirous of identifying the fol- 

lowing, shown on a piece of ‘‘ Chinese Lowes- 
toft’’ porcelain :— 

Arms: Argent, on a mount vert a bird 
(? a dove proper); on a chief gules a cres- 
cent between two molets or. Crest: Out of a 
coronet or, a demi-dragon vert, holding a 
dagger gules. 

The bird appears to be holding some small 
object in its beak, but this is very indistinct. 
The coronet has a foreign look, with a number 
of small pearls, each set on a low point. 

G. H. Wuite. 

222, South Northwood Hill. 


N EVELYN MEMORIAL IN NORTH- 
UMBERLAND.—On the south side of 
the park in which stands Lemmington Hall, 
a short distance from Alnwick, there is a 
column 60ft. in height. This is said to have 
been originally erected at Felbridge Place, 
Surrey, by a member of the Evelyn family. 
On the abacus are the words: soLi DEO 
GLORIA. 

The column is surrounded by a conven- 
tional carved ‘‘flame’’ and faggots, and 
around the base, in bold relief, is a serpent 
with tail in mouth, the symbol of eternity. 
The date of its erection is given as 1786, the 
name of the architect being Johannes Soane 
(Sir John Soane, 1753-1737). 

What is the history of this column and 
how did it come to Lemmington from Fel- 
bridge Place? 

H. Askew. 


4°==— OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Where do we hear of Matilda’s aunt 
who went 


“To see that entertaining play, 
The second Mrs. Tanqueray 7? 


J. R. 
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Replies. 
BRASSELAY. 
(clxv. 334). 


AVID de Brasselay is mentioned by Haag | 


in his ‘La France Protestante’ as of 





MACDONALL OF 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bearn, and Governor of Orthez, a zealous | 


Protestant who, in 1604, with two others, 
waited on Henry IV to convey the complaints 
of his fellow religionists against the Roman 
Catholic pretensions in Bearn. As “‘ancien’’ 
(deacon) of the Church of Maslacq he 


Royal Academy seven times, between 1841 
and 1874. His speciality was architecture. 
Atrrep Sypney LEwIs. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


MACHRIEMORE 

(clxv. 405). — There is no record of 
Machermore in the parish of Minigaff, hav- 
ing been possessed by anyone named Mac- 
donall. The late P. H. M‘Kerlie mentions 
the successive owners of this estate in his 
‘Lands and their Owners in Galloway,’ vol. 
iv., pp. 433-446. It was granted by Robert 


| the Bruce, along with the adjacent land of 


attended the national Synod at Privac in | 


1612, and in 1615 the Assemblée politique at 
Grenoble. In 1617 he was one of those to 
oppose the union of Bearn with France, in 
1620 still holding his post as Governor of 
Orthez. 

In 1685 his grandson, an old man of sixty 
who had been sent to Louis XIV. as a 
deputy for the Church at Orthez to complain 
of Foucault, was thrown into the Bastille 
and exiled 300 leagues from his estates. He 
saved himself by abjuring, but his son fled 
to England with his wife and children, one 
of whom was Jean Brasselay, the captain 
mentioned by the querist. So far Haag. 

The naturalization of Captain James, the 
son, records his parents’ names as James and 
Martha. 

Contemporary military records give (1) a 
reformed (reserve) Captain of Schomberg's 
Horse 1 July 1689, who in the following 
October was taken sick at Dundalk, Ireland, 


| cendants havin 


Kirrouchtrie, to one MacLurg, who, with 
his two brothers, had rendered good service 


| to the King in a.p. 1307, and following criti- 


The male line of MacLurg’s des- 
failed, the lands of Macher- 
more had passed in or before February, 1490, 
to Gilbert Macdowall or Macdouall (not 
Macdonall). His descendant sold Macher- 
more in 1623 to John Dunbar of Enterkin, 
in Ayrshire, from whom it has passed to 
the present owner, Robert Lennox Dunbar. 

I can offer no suggestion as to when the 
lands of Kirrouchtrie passed from the fam- 
ily of Macdowall, the question being ren- 


cal years. 


| dered very obscure owing to the farms of 


sailed for England, and died at Windsor. | 


(2) Jean, Captain Meloniére’s Foot 1 April, 
1689, to half pay May 1699, Lieut.-Col. La 
Barthe’s ‘Foot March 1706, and again to 
half-pay September 1706, dying at Dublin 
28 April 1730, his death record describing 
him as of Bies in Bearn, and (3) James 
Brasselay, Ensign Royal Foot of Ireland 
1 Aug. 1701, listed as in that regiment 1706, 
but out in 1708. 

Haag unfortunately furnishes no further 
clue beyond that above, but, having regard 
to the death of the cavalryman at Windsor, 
coupled with the superior position of the 
cavalry at that period, it is probable that 
the Captain of Schomberg’s Horse was 
James de Brasselay pére, 
sieur Brasselay ’’ enquired for. 


W. H. MaAncHEe. 
ESKETH, A PAINTER (clxv. 405). —: 


and the ‘“‘ Mon- | 


R. Hesketh, of London, exhibited at the ' 


Garrochtrie and Currochtrie, in the parish 
of Kirkmaiden, still forming part of the 
estate of Kenneth M‘Douall of Logan; nor 
is there either written record or tradition 
of these farms having been possessed by any 
except Mr. M‘Douall’s ancestors. Garroch- 
trie and Currochtrie are adjacent to each 
other, but are situated fully fifty miles from 
Kirrouchtrie. 
Hersert MaxwWeELt. 
Monreith, 


YLOCKS WITHOUT DIALS (celxv. 353, 

391).—With reference to my query, I 
have received a letter from a correspondent 
stating that when he was resident in Bar- 
ford St. Michael (near Deddington, Oxford) 
about forty years ago, there was there a simi- 
lar clock to the one at Tingewick. From what 
the then vicar told him, this (Barford) clock 
was originally in the church of South New- 
ington, and was presented to Barford when 
South Newington got a more modern clock. 


A. M. Coteman. 


RAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY (clxv. 171, 212, 249, 286, 
409).—There is an amusing story of ‘‘ Walk- 
ing Weston’’ in chapter iii. of Charles 
Brookfield’s ‘ Random Reminiscences.’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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HE PROTOTYPE OF SMIKE (clxv. 
402). — In reference to Mr. ASKEW’S 
letter in your issue of 9 Dec., I have not 
heard of any authority for stating that a 
Edward Smith, a former pupil of the school, 
was the original of Smike, except that he 
said so himself. Statements of this sort 
should be treated with extreme caution, and 
I think it most unwise for the Vicar of 
Lynesack to raise a memorial on such slight 
foundations as have so far been disclosed 
in the Press. 

Since Mr. Hardy first wrote, some years 
ago, that he thought Smith was the original 
of Smike, a letter of Dickens to Mrs, 8. C. 
Hall has come to light, in which Dickens 
says that it was the gravestone of Taylor in 
Bowes Churchyard, a pupil at Shaw’s acad- 
emy who “‘ died suddenly ’’ which put Smike 
into his mind; and I think the matter should 


rest there. Watrer Dexter, 
Hon. Editor of the Dickensian. 


HE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
COMMANDMENTS (clxv. 387, 428).— 
About Mr. J. H. Brrss’s request at the re- 
ference, concerning an eleventh command- 
ment; in Spain, they say that this should 
be: No Estorbar, which means ‘ Keep out 
of the way.”’ 
I have not heard of a twelfth as yet, but 
I think the eleventh so overwhelming that 
it might include the next number too. 


HELLY CHRISTINA 
Duchess of Cornwall. 
Madrid. 


REYFIELD, KILRONAN, CO. ROS- 
COMMON (clxv. 353, 411).—I am very 

grateful to R. 8S. B. for answering my 
query, but I am afraid that searches at 
the Registry of Deeds, in Dublin, have failed 
to furnish information concerning the tradi- 
tional connection of Greyfield with the 
Greys. 

The earliest reference to my family which 
I have been able to obtain from that source, 
is the mention, in a lease dated 1750, to 
Hugh Gray, of Cootehall, Co. Roscommon, 
of the marr. arts. (dated 1729) entered into 
between the said Hugh Gray and the Rev. 
Lodowick Hamilton. These marr. arts. of 
which I have been unable to find any 
trace, might shed light on the sub- 
ject, as I should think it not at all unlikely 
that Greyfield was, in 1729, still in the pos- 
session of the Greys. 

I believe the deeds in Dublin only go back 
to about 1708. 





I have already made inquiries regarding 
monumental inscriptions in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilronan, but so far have not 
obtained any new data bearing on the Greys 
there. I still think, however, that inform- 
ation might be gleaned from some of the 
local records, and wonder also if anyone well 
acquainted with the history of Roscommon 
during the Stuart and early Hanoverian 
eras, could be of any help. 

Epwarp Gray. 


HAPELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 411; s.v, 
‘Ruined Churches Restored ’).—Mr. C, 
P. Hae, who asks for information as to the 
location of bridges with chapels on them, 
should consult the three admirable books by 
Mr. E. Jervoise, A.M.Inst.C.E., ‘ The 
Ancient Bridges of the South of England,’ 
1930, the same for the North of England, 
1931, and for Mid and Eastern England, 
1932. I suppose the two best-known bridges 
with chapels would be Wakefield and 
Bradford-on-Avon, both described and illus- 
trated by Mr. Jervoise, who also deals with 
St. Mary’s Bridge, Derby, and its chapel. 
I visited Bradford-on-Avon in August last, 
to see the bridge-chapel, and found it rather 
neglected although the fabric seemed in good 
order. We had a chapel at each of our two 
historic bridges at Aberdeen—the Bridge of 
Balgownie, over the Don, XIII-XIV cent., 
and the Bridge of Dee, 1520-27. In both 
cases the chapels have disappeared, although 
the bridges, both being well endowed, are still 
in first-class order. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Jervoise has not yet dealt with Scottish 
bridges. 
G. 


Public Library, Aberdeen. 


ARREN OF POYNTON (clxv. 405). — 

Earwaker used the family papers for his 
‘Kast Cheshire,’ where, in vol. i., pp. Xxv. 
and 399, he mentions and describes some, 
including the MSS. of the Rev. John War- 
ren, which were “‘ carefully preserved by his 
descendants ’’ (not, I think, named). Wat- 
son’s collections were chiefly in a thick folio 
volume, containing abstracts of the Poynton 
and other deeds, pedigrees, etc. Earwaker 
copied much, and refers often to ‘‘ Poynton 
deeds,’’ which were, he believed, still at 
Poynton. Other references are to ‘‘ Poyn- 
ton Charters (Watson MSS.) Cheshire 
MSS., vol. xii.”” This might be a reference 
to Earwaker’s own MSS., which are mainly 
now in the library of the Chester Archaeo- 
logical Society in Chester. Lord Vernon of 


M. FRASER, 
Librarian. 
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— Sudbury Park, Co., Derby, is, or was, the | " 
, nal owner of Poynton, and may have the orig- | The Library. 
Freys | inal documents and papers. “we ea — - 
form: é ; : . | Dorothy Wordsworth. By Ernest de Selin- 
* the EMORY AND OLD AGE (clxv. 133, court. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
well 411). — Some _. ago I was in po £1 1s. net). 
amon eS “_ wan bag poy Foss: | JHEN we consider the Brontés, the Words- 
a authority on all that has to do with the | ki p awen repeigetie sy Ee Lamb, the 
' brain and nerves, came in. I couldn’t re- | roo — re 1 me ge pi nay 
Y. |member his name, and asked him to tell me | 2% %Y bhose who loved and admire ~_ 
s.v, |it. As we were often meeting profession- | orem Keats's relations with his family and 
.. C, ally, I said, ** Why can’t I remember things | with Severn, we seem to be in presence of 
} the [like I used to?” He replied, ‘ You can’t | a conception, an experience of affection — 
nem, |put a quart into a pint pot,” and went on and, in that affection, of a quality—to which 
s by |to say that the matter was a complex one. | the twentieth century is largely a stranger. 
The First, there was the initial power, born in Earlier generations turned their satire upon 
nd,’ |one, to remember. Then, there were the sur- | en's politics, social customs, conjugal fail- 
and, | rounding elements of daily life and educa- | UTES; VICES. Strong family affection, disin- 
and, |tion which varied enormously, all tending terested and warm friendships were, indeed, 
dges |to train the memory, especially if the train- held to be rare; but, in themselves, they 
and jing is directed to memory retention. I, Were objects of respect, of reverence even ; 
‘lus. |gathered that he thought that early mem- | they had not been submitted to analysis by 
vith | ory impressions made some sort of indelible | biologist or psychologist, nor reduced to 
pel. | alteration in the brain-area devoted to mem- shamefacedness by the decriers of sentiment- 
ast, | ory, so that the mechanism of setting the | ality. ’They were not then supposed to be 
ther | memory to work had no difficulty in getting | NeUroses or to spring from dark foundations ; 
ood |a result. That, as we grew into years, the 0M the contrary, their air of heavenliness was 
two | extreme variety of impression tended to pro- | thought to signify power, to express some- 
. of | duce a blurring, and that there was a good thing real. People who had no share in 
nt., | deal of cancelling out. However, there are them believed themselves to be at a disad- 
oth | a few things which cannot be denied, viz., Vantage. All this is now of the past; and 
ugh | that names of people are notoriously diffi- the fact that it is so will probably impart 
till | cult of retention, and that as old age comes | an air of strangeness to this biography in 
\Ir, | on, the fixing uf early impressions increases, the eyes of many readers. For the WwW ords- 
ish | and that some very old people keep even worths of the poet’s generation had this old- 
recent memories, because the faculty for past | fashioned power of loving one another—in St. 
time, like their other powers, remains strong. | John’s sense of the word—to the very highest 
an. | Semper susurrat memoria sed aliquando — ro apr it ee as a Se 
clamat, | good, natural at once and divine. 0 does 
» ¥. Witsam Cocn, up. | not grasp that will neither understand them 
his I have read somewhere that, according to | nor understand the core and true being of 
aa the Chinese, among the nine perversities of | Wordsworth’s poetry. And if Wordsworth 
*"* Told men is that of remembering events of | and his poetry were as the light of that 
ne; | long ago more clearly than those of recent happy, radiant fire, its heart of glowing 
— date. R. S. B. warmth was Dorothy. 
a: 5 ss : Professor de Selincourt, then, whole- 
lio HE WORKING-MAN’S FRIEND OR | hearted admirer of William and Dorothy, 
al FAMILY INSTRUCTOR (clxv. 354, | in persuading the modern reader that they 
er | 299): — This periodical was published in | are admirable, has to work against a certain 
on | London from 1850 to 26 Mar., 1853, when | bent of mind unfavourable to the central 
a publication seems to have ceased. The first | faith they lived by, and also against the 
n. | seven volumes (1850-51) may be found in the | tendency to depreciate William, if not in his 
re | Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn., | highest achievement as a poet, yet distinctly 
oo «6 U-S.A.; while volumes i.-iii., N.S., may be | as a person. Since a lifelong passionate 
ly found in the University of Illinois Library, | devotion to one not wholly worthy of it 
- Urbana, IIl., U.S.A. No other complete file | argues some silliness in the devotee, our esti- 
of seems to be in existence in the U.S. |mate of Dorothy must be somewhat raised 
G. H. D. | or lowered by our estimate of William. In 
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respect to Dorothy, her genius, gifts of heart, 


vitality, charm, Professor de Selincourt, we | 
think, is successful in his persuasions, proves | 
He has | 


able to impart his own convictions. 
two things to help him. First, the use of 


a good deal of intimate correspondence, par- | 


with Mrs. Clarkson, not 


ticularly that 
The effect of this is to 


hitherto available. 


enlarge the circle in which we see Dorothy’s | 
| allowed to see more of his relations with 


vivid nature in action and response, and 
thereby to give a fuller, more harmonious, 
setting to her central affection for William. 


In this regard, also, her love for John, and | 
| able, 


her intense grief over his death, is well 


emphasized. Secondly, in Dorothy herself, | 
he has a faculty which must to her have | 
seemed a mere means to an end, a secondary 


property like the markings or colour of a 
wing, but which links her closer than Wil- 
liam himself is linked to our own poetry— 
if, indeed, she does not herself stand some- 
where at the head of the new tradition— 
that is, her swiftness and delicacy in visual 


perception with the power to render what | 
| sorrows and so much hard endurance, in the 


she saw in words no less swift and delicate 
— sudden, clear touches often freed more 
or less from the logic of the sentence, just 


as modern poets like to have it, but also, | 


for the most part, glowing from within with 
her own ardour—wherein they tend to differ 
from the moderns, whom self-consciousness 
is apt to chill. 


The high points of interest are the friend- 
ship, and the break with Coleridge, and — 


Annette. The extraordinary goodness of the 
Wordsworths to Coleridge—even to waiting 
upon news of him and his suggestions or 
wishes before making their own family plans 
where to settle—showing, as it does, how ex- 


obligations of true friendship, is also shown 
to be as much Dorothy’s as her brother’s. 
In between whiles we have visions of Dorothy 
as children—William’s children especially ; as 
servants and village people; as men of letters 
and her women-friends, knew her. To them 
all, as to us, she appears not only as the 
dearest figure by a home-fire, but also as a 
link with all the beauty of earth: in cir- 
cumstances so narrow, in influence and sig- 
nificance so wide. In one respect only, and 
that when middle age was upon her, did 


| the narrowness of circumstance appear to tell 
unfortunately ; in politics, and in her hatred ~ 
of the French, she swerved away somewhat — 





from her authentic self. 

Something of a defect in the book, we — 
think, is a certain slightness in the portrait 
of William, viewed apart from Dorothy. His — 
relation with Coleridge, indeed, comes out 
effectively enough, but we might have been 


Mary, and, above all, and for the sake of 
the construction of the book, which needed 
all the articulation—so to put it—procur- 
we might well have had definitely 
marked for us his progress as a poet, and 
the stages of his advancing recognition. 
Mary is left much too shadowy, yet we 
must not fail to record the beautifully con- 
ceived close of the book. After dealing at 
once firmly and tenderly with the long: 
drawn-out tragedy of Dorothy’s old age, 


| with William’s death, with Dorothy’s death, 
| the author leaves us with the figure of Mary 


alone now, but erect, in spite of so many 


strength of a faith which her husband con- 
fessed to be, for all his gifts of insight, 
simpler and purer than his own. 


WE have received from the Oxford Press, 


| on behalf of the Facsimile Text Society, New 


York, a reproduction in facsimile of the 


; ae : 1 : : Be 
Externally, the subject-matter of her bio- | College Cambalaae Ge. 7 ae 
graphy is mainly walks and house-moving— | gry. >)’ 9 ia 
with two extended tours on the Continent. | j, Writing 

| g. 


This consists of 
fifty pages, on forty-seven of which there 
Most of the verse, which in- 
cludes ‘Comus’ and ‘ Lycidas’ is in Mil- 


De aoe ee sae ak lid | ton’s own hand; ten of the sonnets are in 
slighter, yet revealing e contact with | that of an amanuensis. 
| offset reproduction, with the pages much re- 


| duced in size, of the collotype made in 1899 


The booklet is an 


by W. Aldis Wright. It is offered merely as 


| an additional tool in the hands of students, 


alted and unselfish were their ideas of the | who certainly should gain from it a good 


and valuable idea of Milton’s handwriting 
and of his manner of composing and revis- 


ing. 
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